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What a Sovereign will do for the Men at 
the Iront_and the Wounded in the Hospitals. 


WENTY SHILLINGS will buy FORTY VOLUMES, well printed and _ strongly bound 


in Cloth, of Nelson’s Sixpenny Library—that is, will provide more than 20,000 pages of the 
best and most interesting reading in the world. 


THINK of the long, weary hours our men are spending in the trenches, and of the slow’ 


dragging time which the wounded must while away in the hospitals, and say if you can think of a 
gift that will give them more 


CHEER, COMFORT, AND ENTERTAINMENT 
than a library of the best books ever published in the English language. ONE SOVEREIGN 


will provide a company at the front, or a ward in a hospital, with hundreds of hours of she2r delight: 
For agencies through which the gifts can be forwarded, see the War Supp!ement, ‘“ How to Help: 


Ask your Bookseller for a List of Nelson’s Sixpenny 
Library, and give a world of happiness to our gallant 
defenders at the trifling cost of Twenty Shillings. 


If you would like to send them forty modern copyright novels by the best authors from Nelson's 
Sevenpenny Library, you can do so by spending THREE SHILLINGS and FOURPENCE mof@ 


Ask for Lists of the Nelson Sevenpenny Library, and 
give your Order To-day. 


THOMAS NELSON AND SONS, Parkside Works, Edinburgh. 
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FRENCH INFANTRY French infantry have always been renowned, not only for - fh. ; eat 
They preserve their traditional gaiety in the most untow4! oes tr sent to the ab 
adapting themselves to their surroundings. They are here ¥ the p Tor 
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have asserted a superiority over the enemy in every deP# 
crown their efforts. The most cordial camaraderie exists 


they express the highest admiration. — 2 4 Sy 
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Christmas with the Grand Fleet—rough weather in the North Sea, (Taken from the flagship. ) 
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The Dardanelles in time of peace. 


THE INITIATIVE WITH THE ALLIES: 


By John 


HE phrase at the head of this article is a 

correct description of the present position in 

the whole theatre of war, provided we are 
quite clear as to what “ initiative ’’ means. It does 
not mean that everywhere we are assuming the 
offensive ; but it means that we have the ability 
to take the offensive, that we are not compelled to 
make our movements conform to the enemy’s, but 
that he on the whole has to conform to ours. The 
Allies, not the Germans, are calling the tune. Look- 
ing back over the five months of war, it is interesting 
to trace the zigzags of the initiative. In the west 
the Germans held it up to the Marne. Then the 
Allies had it for about a month on the Aisne, till 
our flanking movement failed, and after the fall of 
Antwerp the Germans began their advance towards 
Calais. For a month—perhaps six weeks—it re- 
mained on the whole with the Germans; but since 
the beginning of December it has passed again into 
the Allies’ hands. In the east it is more difficult to 
trace it. Rennenkampf had it in East Prussia till 
von Hindenburg wrested it from him; but the 
Russians recovered it again after Augustovo. All 
through September and part of October the Russians 
had it in Poland and Galicia; but von Hindenburg 
snatched it from them when he advanced against 
the Vistula, and the Cracow army had to retire to 
conform with the Russian centre. It left von Hin- 
denburg for a moment after the first battle of Warsaw, 
and returned to him again when he advanced against 
the line of the Bzura. Now it is definitely and clearly 
with the Russians, since they have succeeded in 
holding the Germans in the centre and beating back 
the Austrian counter-attack on their left wing. If 
we look at the matter more broadly, it seems cor- 
rect to say that the Russians have never properl 
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lost the initiative since the first battle of warsaw, 
Their movement against Cracow, though 1 on 
suffered temporary checks, has never really 
relinquished. It is their offensive which has 
mined the nature of the campaign, not von H 
burg’s. 


inde™ 


The Victory in the Caucasus. 


There have been four locally decisive battle* a 
to date in the war: one in the west—the >. 3 
of the Marne; three in the east—the Ruse 
victory at Lemberg, Serbia’s victory at Val ae 
and Russia’s recent victory in the Caucasus, wir 
we may call the battle of Ardahan. This last, ry 
which we have now full details, is a most satisfac 
achievement. When Turkey entered the wat “15 
had three army corps—the goth, roth, and r1th~ ost 
the Russian frontier in the Caucasus. At ing 
these were probably not up to strength, and dm 
November and early December there was 4 ts 
deal of desultory fighting on the frontier, with tT 44 
generally favourable to Russia. Towards the “1, 
of the year the Turkish force reached its full strene s 
numbering about 150,000 men, and advanced ac tly 
the Russian border. Enver’s strategy apparel a, 
was to compel the Russians to attack his right “4 ile 
which would then retire towards Erzerum, * ia 
his centre and left should fall upon the Ruse ¢b 
flank. He seems to have hoped that only the nat 
Corps would attract Russia’s attention, and pe 
the 9th and roth Corps would escape notice 1” 


, 
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a up and driven back towards Erzerum. The 
Tem Corps, in the centre, was badly beaten, and its 
9th Rants dispersed towards the seashore. The 


i Tps, on the left, was surrounded and annihilated, 
tl and all his divisional commanders being 
and ured. The Turkish troops, as usual half-famished 
the;, equipped, fought with great gallantry, but 
he Position was impossible. There is an end for 
is Opa of Enver’s army of the Caucasus, and it 
: Cult to see how hostilities can be resumed there 
. € spring. 
Wi Sewhere on the eastern front Russia is fighting 
Vo, , OW and deliberate science. She is holding 
mdenburg’s centre by her entrenchments in 
Nd, and we need not be alarmed by the fact 
fr his left centre is only some twenty-five miles 
TOadg atsaw. In the present state of the Polish 
ap this is probably the best thing that could 
tio a for Russia, for it makes her communica- 
burg fasy and the German difficult. Von Hinden- 
Nort Seems to be attempting a turning movement 
Woul ir the Vistula against the Russian right. One 
Which Naturally assume this to be a feint, like that 
Pola deceived Samsonov at Tannenberg; but 
; SDeeq m mid-winter is no country to feint in, for 
. Such Of movement is simply impossible. In any 
| for mack the Russians are in a strong position, 
for the have the Vistula and the Mlawa railway 
) teg a “ir communications, and they are well pro- 
| for. “8ainst a surprise from East Prussia by the 
In» line of the Narev. 
back alicia Ivanov’s army has succeeded in driving 
. Dagg € Austrian attack across the Carpathian 
an It holds the Galician end of these passes, 
| eng. Possibly their summits, but not the Hungarian 
Stim 'd-winter in the Carpathians is scarcely less 
4n in the Caucasus, and the Austrians seem 
as al Suffered terribly from privations as well 
by ey Successive defeats. The news which came 
dow, Y Of Rome that the Russians were pouring 
htry mMto the plains of Hungary was obviously 
SXapie, Messages from neutral states invariably 
Wh 8erate the defeats and victories on both sides. 
4, 'S true, however, is that Hungary is threatened 
Buy, ast. A Russian army has occupied tbe 
Tha vina and is gravely menacing Transylvania. 
» Much ‘+, Sound strategy, for this menace may do 
heag iy bring the political crisis in Hungary to a 
Strat, While it does not interfere with the larger 
8tcal operations around Cracow. 


e . 
T Strategy in the West. 
Von Slow offensive, begun three weeks ago all 
No ¢ -'€ Allied line, still continues. We can expect 
A litte y and sensational results in trench warfare. 
first lin 8round is won each day, till suddenly the 
% }. © Of the enemy collapses, and he falls back 
Nex_ Second. There is some evidence that the 
°f the jan attack will be on the Rheims section 
'S ty ,, "©, unless something happens in Alsace. It 
s teresti ce that our eyes turn at present, for a very 
hog the Movement is in progress. The French 
Passe, © crest of the Vosges and all the southern 
the Villans at the beginning of January they seized 
" E of Steinbach, which lies on a little ridge 
now 2 well east of the hills. Von Heeringen 
he command on the German left centre, 
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and it is not clear who is the general at present in 
Alsace or what are his troops. The importance of 
Steinbach and the village of Cernay farther east is 
that it provides a gun position dominating the rail- 
way and road to Mulhouse. At the same time the 
French are advancing east from Belfort, and are 
attacking Altkirch. If the French offensive here is 
successfully pressed and Mulhouse taken, then one 
of two things must happen. Either the Germans 
must send down reinforcements from their centre, 
and so weaken their front somewhere or other, or 
they will hope by resuming the offensive elsewhere 
to compel the retirement of the French right. If 
they follow the second course, it is probable that 
their expectations will not be justified, for the 
French are now getting abreast of their equipment, 
and will presently have large reserves in the field. 
If the French take Mulhouse, the way is prepared 
for an advance against the fortified, but not strongly 
fortified, line of the upper Rhine. Now any such 
movement will create grave perturbations in Wiirtem- 
berg and Bavaria. Upper Alsace is the key to 
Munich, as Moltke and Bismarck have pointed out. 
The south Germans have already begun to complain 
that they are being sacrificed to Prussia. If their 
own country is threatened with invasion while they 
are kept in Flanders, and no German reinforcements 
are sent south, there is pretty certain to be trouble. 
There are many military advantages to be gained 
from the possession of Upper Alsace, but the chief 
one probably is political. 
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Ancient and modern—the new power of the air circling 
about the old, somewhere in Flanders. 
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British aviator landing in a field. The landing-ground looked safe, but the long grass hid swampy ground, 
with the result that the machine was buckled and the aviator injured. 


Naval hydro-aeroplane, showing Flight-Commander Francis E. T, Hewlitt, R.N., who took part in the 
recent raid on Cuxhaven. 
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Tsing-tau fired by British ani Japanese shells. 


REPRISALS 


IN WAR—_II. 


By Sir Ludovic Grant, Professor of Public Law, University of Edinburgh. 


EPRISALS being what they are, their exer- 

“ise should be most carefully and closely 
War a €gulated. Unhappily, as it is, there is no 
Tule actice in regard to which there exist scantier 
to codif One of the conferences which have tried 
18> 4 y the laws of war (the Brussels Conference, 
have and the Hague Conferences, 1899 and 1907) 
Qo Write eulated any regulations. Hence there is 
'S mea en law of reprisals, and the customary law 

Ste in the extreme. 


ot d; 
discussed at the Brussels Conference. 


Ject = interesting, however, to recall that the sub- 
Which oe ‘isals was included in the original draft 
Brussels God the basis of the discussions at the 
ate; Conference on the Rules of Military War- 
Whic thc and it is instructive to note the causes 
Tather p trained the delegates from legislating, or 
Tussels Tom discussing the matter at all. The 
Of + Onference was convened at the instance 
anity 4Sssian Government in the interests of hu- 
the font, and the original Russian project contained 
"2 =e modest scheme of rules :— 
du Tega Sals are admissible in extreme cases only, 
to Td being paid, as far as shall be possible, 
Unguestign® of humanity, when it shall have been 
War have te proved that the laws and customs of 
have haq 2 Violated by the enemy, and that they 
law of — to measures condemned by the 
Shoniq ja lcction of the means and extent of reprisals 
Proportionate to the degree of the infrac- 


tion of the law committed by the enemy. Reprisals 
that are disproportionately severe are contrary to 
the rules of international law. 

“ Reprisals shall be allowed only on the authority 
of the Commander-in-Chief, who shall likewise de- 
termine the degree of their severity and their dura- 
tion.”’ 

More than one revised and amplified version of 
this text seems to have been prepared before the 
matter came up for consideration by the Conference. 
But, at any rate, in the end the delegates resolved 
to regard reprisals as taboo, and the articles dealing 
with the subject were suppressed without discussion. 


A Belgian Delegate’s View. 

One motive determining the Conference to this 
course was the fear that the discussion of reprisals 
would open the door to recriminations, so brief a 
period having elapsed since the last occasion—the 
Franco-German War—on which reprisals of a severe 
character had been exercised. The meetings of the 
delegates up to that point had been marked by com- 
plete harmony, but they saw in reprisals the one 
subject likely to give rise to warmth of feeling from 
its relations with recent events, and so discussion 
was burked lest the progress already made should 
all be undone. But there was another motive which 
came into play—the distaste and horror inspired by 
the subject itself. The delegates simply shrank 
from laying down rules for reprisals, lest by so doing 
they should seem to be giving authoritative sanction 
to the practice. This was the sentiment prompting 
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BELGIUM UNDER THE GERMAN HARROW. 


. 


Ha village of Lierre, from which Antwerp was bombarded, is here shown. In the foreground is see? 


the pontoon bridge by which German troops crossed the river. 


A VIEW on the quays at Antwerp, with the famous castle, ‘‘Het Steen,” in the background. Fresh 
German troops brought to the city by ship are here seen arriving. 
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Teco; lgian delegate’s memorable speech, to which 
he * €vents have imparted a fresh interest. ‘‘ Why,” 
Matte, ed, “should not the committee leave this 
" in the domain of unwritten law, under the 
Science. of public opinion, until the progress of 
Stictacs Civilization brings about a completely 
ic] Cry solution? I propose to sacrifice the 
huy,°S (on Teprisals), as they stand, on the altar of 
Manity ” 


Uncertainty of Silence. 
a c_> Counsel prevailed, and so it came about that 
Ur... -¢2ce which had been called for the very 
by tal Of mitigating the miseries of warfare ended 
Westio Ng no notice of a practice which is without 
th 4,2 One of the most fertile causes of misery 
Who of war. The Russian delegate, however, 
"eSults Cted as president, was hopeful that good 
the aod follow when the motive from which 
reRret erence had acted became known. After 
to Prey.e that “the uncertainty of silence” was 
: Neve aul with respect to reprisals, he proceeded: 
Mo 7 theless, I believe that the mere mention 
fits, , Protocols of the fact that the committee, 
ang Ving endeavoured to regulate, to soften, 
Testrain reprisals, has shrunk from its task 
thig exi... Seneral repugnance felt with regard to 
Nora) j_ Me right of war, will have a most serious 
Which .“@ting. This is perhaps the best limitation 
*Pecial Can give to the exercise of this right, and 
the use which may be made of it in 


do the various Conferences have not attempted 
lostitnt been done on a very small scale by the 
WY 188 Of International Law, which as far back 
. ar, and ‘Cw up at Oxford a manual of the laws of 
qetisals Mserted a few regulations with respect to 
‘ Teforg he Institute is not an official organ, and 
°t ibso - © Tules which receive its sanction are 
ate a ad tcto Part of international law; but they 
“Xderg ail entitled to respect as emanating from an 
5 Y, and the particular rules approved for 

ay be regarded as expressing the views 
ey have ot amongst civilized nations, for 
Ualg °C adopted into several of the army 


=.© 
foto” “ Articles on the subject of reprisals 


fo has e€ forbidden whenever the wrong 
Paireg afforded ground of complaint has been 


im, 2 the 
ae tative 8Tave Cases in which reprisals become an 
lant exceeq ty: their nature and scope must 
one Of war the measure of the infraction of the 
v5 ma Committed by the enemy. They can 
Nderin cp. With the authorization of the Com- 
: : hey must in all cases be con- 
e Tules of humanity and morality.” 
Ca Se TOvic: : y rr 
"Y the jcvisions, it will be readily seen, do not 
S €t much further than the Russian rules. 
PR eprisats tom and Detention. 
deste, tio, the most part take the form of fines, 
1 of property—in particular, houses, 
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farms, and villages—and the detention of innocent 
civilians as hostages. A notable example of the 
last-named method occurred in 1870, when Bis- 
marck most unjustifiably confined a number of 
French notables in Bremen, because the French 
were holding the crews of German merchant ships 
as prisoners of war—a thing which they were fully 
entitled to do. On the other hand, prior to the 


' present war, the extreme penalty of death has been 


the exception rather than the rule, though the pas- 
sage cited from Maine suggests that this form of 
reprisal was not uncommon in the Franco-German 
War of 1870. Abhorrent as the death penalty is 
from a humanitarian point of view, it is easy to see 
that in the actual heat of battle a situation may 
arise which justifies the adoption of this extreme 
measure. A troop, say, exhibits signs of surrender, 
and then some of them open fire as the captors 
approach: no one will attach great blame to the 
latter if they destroy the entire troop without dis- 
tinction of innocent and guilty. And similar cases 
may occur when a town is attacked and civilians 
take part in the defence. 


The Death Penalty. 


The deliberate execution, however, of innocent 
persons in cold blood seems to stand on a different 
footing from their execution during active opera- 
tions, and the permissibility of the measure has 
greatly exercised writers on international law. 
Two questions have been discussed. The first is 
the question whether the law of war ever permits 
the execution by way of reprisals of soldiers who have 
been taken prisoners of war. Apparently this ques- 
tion should be answered in the affirmative. Though 
jurists are not wholly in agreement, the preponder- 
ating view seems to be that such a step may be taken 
as an altogether exceptional measure. And several 
of the war manuals sanction the execution of prisoners 
in very extreme cases. The second question relates: 
to civilian hostages: May they ever be put to death ?. 
The late Mr. Hall, one of the greatest British authori- 
ties on international law, returns an emphatic nega- 
tive to this question. Writing with reference to 
the liability of hostages, he remarked, “ Under a 
usage which has long become obligatory, it is for- 
bidden to take their lives.” Probably that is a> 
correct statement of international law; on the 
other hand, though the law does not permit the 
actual execution of hostages, apparently it does 
permit their exposure to bodily dangers, even those 
which may entail death, when such exposure is an 
effective means of checking illegality. 


Prophylactic Reprisals. 

In the Franco-German War, 1870, the Germans, 
in order to put a stop to train-wrecking by Alsatians 
and others, adopted the plan of placing eminent 
Frenchmen on the engines, so that they would be 
the first to suffer through any mischievous attempts 
on the part of their fellow-countrymen. An identical 
measure was adopted by Lord Roberts in the Trans- 
vaal in 1900. On both these occasions there was, 
as a matter of fact, a considerable outcry, and 
several jurists have sternly condemned the employ- 
ment against hostages of ‘‘ prophylactic reprisals,”’ 
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as they have been called. There were, however, 
precedents in other wars for the prophylactic mea- 
sures of the Germans and the British. 


Reprisals ‘‘ gone Mad.” 


As things have turned out the failure of the con- 
ferences to legislate on the subject of reprisals is 
of no moment so far as the present war is concerned, 
for Germany has entered the arena with a fixed 
resolve to set all law at defiance, and has, in fact, 
already callously and ruthlessly violated every rule 
of warfare sanctioned by a conference or established 
by custom. In the matter of reprisals, in particular, 
the conduct of the Germans has touched unfathom- 
able depths of saturnine inhumanity. © As practised 
by the Kaiser’s soldiers in the past year of grace, 
reprisals are reprisals ‘‘ gone mad.’’ It must not 
be forgotten, of course, that a great deal of the ex- 
tortion, brigandage, and butchery to which innocent 
non-combatants have been subjected, and of the 
incendiarism and devastation which have so trans- 
formed the face of Belgium and of part of France, 
was not done by way of reprisals. Even that miser- 
able excuse cannot be alleged. Many of the atroci- 
ties in Belgium were perpetrated in moments of 
drunken fury and baffled malevolence, or, worse 
still, they were part of that diabolical system of 
organized terrorism which is the German ideal of 
warfare. On the occasions, however, on which 
their cruelties have been committed in the name of 
reprisals the Germans have contrived to trample 
underfoot every one of the very few principles by 
which the exercise of the practice is regulated. 


German Outrages. 


It would appear that German officers and troops 
have a standing order to exercise reprisals of the 


Polish rivers are now clogged and impeded by ice. 
Russian armies, it is imperative that they should be kept open for traffic. 
soldiers engaged in the work of ice-breaking. 
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most ferocious kind without the necessity of 4 ae 
ence in each case to the Commander-in-Chief. 
penalties imposed have been utterly disproportion? 
to the alleged offences which were their occas? 
consisting as they have of the wanton destrue Y , 
of numerous buildings with special claims to reves 
tial treatment, besides entire villages and open tow £5 
and of the wholesale massacre of non-combata® 
The circumstances attending these misdeeds oa 
been an outrage against ‘‘ the laws of humanity ye 
morality.’”” We would instance in particulat pei 
herding of civilians into market-places, and ee 
slaughter in masses before the eyes of their be 
and children, and the inhuman method of nold 
large numbers of hostages, and killing the™ of 
batches as occasion arose. But the worst featuté ef 
all is that in many instances reprisals have 20S 
exacted for no justifiable cause at all. The ere 
in retaliation for which they were employed, 9° pe 
from being infractions of law, were sometimes es 
lawful acts of Belgian or French soldiers, somet™ ., 
apparently, the errors of German soldiers thems? * 150 
and sometimes they were purely mythical, the — 
creations ” of insatiate bloodthirstiness seeking “ 

it might devour. 
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Retribution must follow. als 
If ever a belligerent nation “ asked for ”’ repr’ 
it is the Germans, by the way in which they oe 
themselves abused reprisals. : When, however, 
Tag ” arrives, there is no fear of the Allies stooP pe 
to methods so base and so brutal. They W”” sof 
restrained by self-respect, if not by compunctio® is 
the foe. But what they assuredly will dem@?" 49 
a just retribution for all these misdeeds—that 7° 4- 
say, a retribution which will reach those wh? te! 
gated the misdeeds, and who must be held ultim@ 
responsible for them. 


As they play a large part in the transport of is 


Our illustration shows Rus 
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PAYING THE GERMAN IN HIS OWN COIN. 
———————————————————————————————— 


Briti 
ish . : ; 
Who here howitzers are now every whit the equal, if not the superior, of those employed by the Germans, 


© by this time learned to regard our gunners with salutary respect. A British howitzer is here 


seen undergoing its morning ‘‘clean up. 
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WHY THE GERMAN FLEET IS HIDING 
Nene 


| ee a fleet to 

advantage is a far 

more difficult task 
than building a fleet. 
Upon paper, Germany 
has made herself the 
second naval power of 
the world. Yet one of 
the most striking aspects 
of the war is Germany’s 
lack of naval initiative, 
the recent raids on Eng- 
lish coast towns notwith- 
standing. By way of 
inducing the German 
people to find the money 
for a big Navy they were 
spoon-fed with tales of 
what their Fleet would 
do when “the Day” 
airived. They were made 
to believe that a plan 
existed for the German 
Fleet to sally out and 
by a few dashing exploits 
inflict such blows upon 
the British Fleet as would 
at least even up the bal- 
ance of sea power. In- 
stead of this the main 
German Fleet remains 
close in harbour; the few 
raiders that were sent out 
have been swept from the 
seas, and the British Navy 
once again holds supreme 
and undisputed sway. 
Raids on seaports and 
watering-places, and guerilla operations by sub- 
marines, cannot be described as a serious challenge 
to our naval mastery. 

Partly, no doubt, this unexpected position arises 
from the fact that the British have sea-salt in their 
blood and the Germans have not. This is a quality 
that undoubtedly tells. Our naval personnel is 
largely composed of officers and men whose fore- 
fathers helped to win command of the sea for Great 
Britain. Germany has no such naval traditions 
behind her as we have, nor does she possess the 
ability to create them. Hers is not a maritime 
people, and the joint efforts of the Kaiser and Grand 
Admiral von Tirpitz have failed to make them such. 
The antagonism betwixt Army and Navy in the 
Fatherland is not due to professional jealousy so 
much as to the German’s feeling of uncertainty 
about his value as a seaman. Of his ability as a 
soldier he entertains no such doubt. But the water 
was a new battle venue to him, and though his 
qualms were hidden under a cloud of boastful words, 
he never felt any real assurance that he would acquit 
himself equally well on the ocean. He has, in fact, 


Admiral von Ingenohl, Commander of the German 
High Seas Fleet, which persistently remains in 
hiding in the Kiel Canal. 


and 


no liking for the se, ‘Jor 


the desire to be a 54 
which is an 
instinct in every Br 
boy, is something det” 

German cannot U® 
stand at all. it) 
This is not said % 1¢ 
a view to belittlin8 “4 
courage of the Get ca” 
seamen. Upon all 07, 
sions they have § 
this quality, and © 
may yet prove ath 
selves capable of do oat 
other things afloat ont 
which they at prey 
give no sign, Not ° of 
is Germany keeping ie 
ef 


own main fleet imm? 
but, presumably bY ap 
directions, the Aust. 
Fleet is in a like va 
Considering the 5. ne 
that is waiting for it, i4'3 
can understand Austt og 
main squadron “ sit ut 
tight ’’ at Pola. ft 
as a of her torpedo o- 
and submarines? 2? at’ 
make no showing W re 
ever, although thet “49 
opportunities for the?! ne 
do effective work. {10 

reports that come “at 
the front, it appears aly 
Germany is using a8 on” 
portion of her naval Pint 
sonnel in Belgium. This will make them less effic eis 
for sea warfare should they ever go back to adi 
ships. We have no certain knowledge of the ©? je 
tion these latter are in, but it is quite clear tha" 
fighting value of their crews must deteriorate 
this prolonged spell of inaction. That the Get™ 
Fleet is still battle-shy we know full well, for it 
persistently declined every attempt made by Adm od 
Jellicoe to draw it out. And there is very 8 fat 
reason for thinking that this shyness is DO” jJe¢ 
removed from “blue funk.” One unmista - 
sign of a lack of self-confidence is braggadoc!?: A 
this was plentifully evident in the recent inter. 
of Admiral von Tirpitz with an American jour ied 


Tall talk about torpedoing every British and phe 
ship that nears our coasts deceives nobody- — of 
real fact to note is, the Admiral has no intention od 
sending the German Fleet to sea while the a 


Fleet outnumbers it by three to one. Germa? © 9. 
dogs temper enterprise with a large dose of cau oo 
The fact is that they do not now greatly fa fo! 
themselves in a role which they find not easy, 

a people to adopt if ‘‘ they haven’t got it.in ‘e™- 


A 
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bee no part of the Empire is enthusiastic support of the British cause more marked than in Australia, 
where compulsory military service obtains. Typical volunteers for the front are here shown engaged in 
drill. The fine physique of the men will be noticed and admired. 


VERY Australian is a horseman born and bred. In the above picture a detachment of Australian Light 
Horse is shown returning to camp after a morning’s spell at breaking-in remounts. Notice the typical 
Australian foliage in the background. 


————————————————————————————————————— 
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Play an important part, are now things of the past. The war of entrenchments now proceeding affords 
are biding their time until the great advance is made and the Germans are in retreat towards their own 
the hard highroad for the open field in order to save the hoofs of their horses. Now that the Indians 
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WIRELESS 


portant part in the war, wireless telegraphy 

must be included. Belligerents have used it 
before. So, too, they have used aircraft and guns of 
big calibre in the field. But it was not until the 
past few months that these agencies made what 
might be described as their grand entry into warfare. 
Much the same may be said of wireless telegraphy, 
which is enabling the war by sea to be fought under 
quite novel conditions as regards communications. 
This is a point not, perhaps, generally known, yet of 
first importance to a right understanding of the 
position. 

Under the keels of our ships surge the waves of 
seas that can only roll from coast to coast; over 
their mastheads flow the waves of an aerial sea that 
is land-bound nowhere—that has neither continents 
above its surface nor reefs in its depths to impede 
navigation. No Power has yet obtained command 
of this sea, which is as open to the enemy as to our- 
selves. And its waves are continually bearing in 
all directions messages of the greatest importance, 
for it is becoming the ocean highway for international 
communication as the liquid seas are for merchandise. 


In Touch with the Fleets. 


On the roof of the Admiralty building in Whitehall 
stands a tall pole, and in a room below is a set of 
instruments. Pole and instruments comprise one 
of the Navy’s most powerful wireless telegraphy 
stations. By its agency the Admiralty is kept in 
constant and immediate touch with the fleets around 
our coasts, all over the Mediterranean, and even 
farther afield. The ships might be in the Pool of 
the Thames, so instantaneously can they be spoken 


i igre the new factors playing an im- 
a 
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IN THE NAVY. 


to, instead of hundreds, often thousands, of miles 
away from London. How different from the last 
time we were at war in home waters! Then, as 
regards communications—which are all important— 
a fleet off the coast of France was farther away than 
a fleet in Australia would be now. Messages went 
to and fro by means of fast sailing ships. After 
King Coal ousted sail from the fleet, small vessels 
were built specially for dispatch-carrying purposes. 
These, too, have become obsolete. A system that 
enables Whitehall to “ call up ”’ a ship in the Medi- 
terranean as easily as one can telephone to a friend 
a few doors off has little use for dispatch vessels. 
There is a sort of Arabian Nights flavour about the 
Navy’s administrative centre conversing with fleets 
all over the seas by means of words that go flying 
to and fro through the air. Is the marvel of this 
generally realized ? One doubts it. 


Navy Wireless Navy-made. 


The Navy’s wireless is largely Navy-made. Mar- 
coni’s discovery is the basis of it. Upon this Admiral 
Sir H. B. Jackson and other officers of scientific 
attainments have built up for the Navy what is 
practically an elaborate, highly-efficient system of 
its own. What may be described as “ plain wire- 
less ’’ is common to any one who cares to use it, and 
one finds it upon liners, many cargo vessels, and, of 
course, in the warships of every Power. From a 
military point of view the great defect of this is that 
it can be “ tapped ” or “ chopped up ” quite easily. 
It may sound facetious to speak of “ cutting the 
wires ”’ of wireless, though actually this can be done, 
and the sending of messages thereby prevented. 
This is the way it is managed. 
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“ Tapping ” Messages. 


_ Aerial waves flow .outward in concentric rings, 
Just as do circular ripples from the point where a 
Stone is dropped into a pond. These outward-flow- 
ing Waves carry the wireless message which will 
‘€ach all ships fitted with wireless for a certain dis- 
‘ance around them. All that is needed for cutting 

€ wire is for one of these listening ships to keep 
Working its wireless key up and down. By this means 

© ether waves are ‘‘ chopped up ”’ and the message 
made illegible. This is a common trick in war time. 

uring the fight with the Good Hope and the Mon- 
™outh the Germans tried in this way, and partially 
Succeeded in preventing messages passing between 


hese Ships and the Glasgow and the Otranto. Fre- 
‘uently this is done in other cases. ‘‘ Tapping ”’ 
Nessages is about the easiest thing going. The 


ieerator merely has to 
with” as every ship fitted 
Wireless receives the 

thr 2 8es that come 
ral, oe its field. Natu- 
ae there are plenty of 
‘ners about just now. 
om 'teless bridges distance 
‘ig that when high- 
«verted instruments are 
ne,” conversations 
a ing in the Baltic may 
°verheard easily in the 
Sea, and vice versd. 


Changing the Tune.” 


t has been said so 
May possibly set one 
ilie €ting where’ the 
legs ary value of wire- 
We — in. Thus far 
ings been consider- 
Eine Plain wireless” only. 
i he 1S another, a very 
haa kind, that is 
m used in the British 
great and carried to its 
at oe perfection by 
Simaprsie “Plain wireless’? may do very well for 
hess. hat do not matter, but when an operator begins 
‘pres about confidential affairs he ‘‘ changes his 
Colo, _ This phrase is not used in the ordinary 
hap TWuial sense ; it is a description of what actually 
Which s Obviously a system of communication 
Who i touted things all over the world to anybody 
Bover, ted to listen would at no time be suitable for 
Mental uses. For a while it seemed that this 
would prove a bad handicap for wireless. 


Wo 


, 


Tawback 


Ms rene set about finding some method of 

“ning off,” so that messages could be read 
last rte those for whom they were intended. At 
Problem. © was hit upon, and it solved the 
Scere 2 “ tunes ” messages can be passed as 
No shir y wireless as by ordinary telegraph, for 
tune che Or stations but those “on” a particular 
NOt ga. learn what is being sent by it. One may 

Y much about “ tuning,” as it is confidential, 


The ‘‘danger cage” on board a British warship. is 
When the door is opened the current is automatically 
switched off. 
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and plays so important a part in our Navy’s wireless 
equipment. Without it, wireless would have been 
far less useful than it is. At the present time even 
“plain ’’ wireless transmissions are always in code, 
but you can never be sure that the enemy does 
not understand a code quite as well as you do. 
Consequently, other methods for talking confiden- 
tially have to be employed. 

Wireless is so generally used now in the British 
Navy that even submarines and seaplanes are 
equipped with it. Installations vary in power 


according to the size of the ship. Some vessels have 
short-range instruments, good for only a couple of 
hundred miles; whilst the miles-long aerials, strung 
like the chords of a giant harp over the tall masts 
of a super-Dreadnought, indicate high-power instru- 
ments that can send, or receive, a message over 
enormous distance. 


The Secret Chamber. 


The wireless room is 
one of the secret places 
of the ship. Visitors are 
not allowed in it; it is 
as rigorously guarded 
from intrusion as_ the 
submerged torpedo flat. 
As shown in our picture, 
the live wires which come 
down from the masthead 
are “‘caged’”’ on their 
way to the wireless room 
to prevent any one touch- 
ing them. This “ danger 
cage ’’ would be a cage 
of death to anybody in- 
side it, for the tremen- 
dous power of the cur- 
rent would kill a man 
instantly. However, the 
cage can be entered safely 
whilst the door is stand- 
ing open, as the current 
then automatically 
switched off. Wireless 
at first was read by 
“ sparking.”” Now mes- 
sages are taken in by sound, as will be seen by 
our picture of an operator with the listeners to his 
ears. Owing to the general use now made of the 
system, the Navy has organized a body of wireless 
experts. One may distinguish them from other naval 
ratings by the golden wings on their sleeve or collar. 


The attention of our readers is specially directed to 


NELSON’S PORTFOLIO 
- OF WAR PICTURES = 


which is published in periodical parts at 7d. Each 


number illustrates, by means of 32 large and beauti- 

fully produced plates, a particular phase of the War, 

and the complete issue will form a continuous pictorial 

narrative of the great struggle. Seven parts, bringing 

the story down to the beginning of the German retreat 

from the line of Paris, have already been published. 
Back parts can always be procured. 
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le town in the neighbourhood of Lodz, which the Russians recently evacuated for strategical reasons. 
eflagged to celebrate it; but the victory, as events have proved, resided only in the Teutonic imagina- 
lies which the authorities propagate for the purpose of stimulating drooping spirits in the Fatherland. 
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ON DUTY. 


THE WORK OF THE SPECIAL CONSTABLE. 


the regulation pace a file of civilians, the 

familiar blue-and-white striped band on their 
left arms showing them to be a squad of special 
constables starting out for duty. By their side 
walks the sergeant, whose rank is denoted by a 
buff band on the right arm. 

They are of all heights and various ages, but the 
great majority are over forty, though there is a 
sprinkling of younger men who obviously would be 
unable to pass the tests for the Army. Looking 
closely, one notices the hook of their whistle chains 
fastened in a buttonhole, while suspicious bulges 
about their sides show where their truncheons are 
hidden, as these must not be displayed “‘ in a provo- 
cative manner.”’ 

Passers-by glance round with a half-amused smile, 
small boys call out “‘ Left, right,’’ or beg facetiously 
for mercy, and the policeman on his beat gives a 
salute as the “‘ specials’ pass; but the self-conscious 
look of the first few days has disappeared, and they 
tramp through the crowded street as if to the manner 
born. 


Ate: the edge of the pavement marches at 


Guarding Vulnerable Points. 
It is easy to scoff at the special constable and ask 
what use that white-haired old man of seventy would 


The Peep o’ Day Boys. Territorials in camp regard 
their work as one long glorious pastime. 


be in a tussle, but the strength of the special forc® 
is moral rather than physical. The mere fact that 
certain vulnerable points are continuously guarde 
prevents attacks which might be made if opp0™ 
tunity offered, and in any case it must be remem” 
bered that the regular policeman does not spe" 
most of his time making arrests or putting dow® 
disorder ; he himself is the figurehead of order. 50 
is the special constable. 

There is nothing spectacular or exciting about 
the work of the special constable in these day* 
yet for all that he is giving valuable assistance 
his country, though the selfish man who never moves 
hand or foot to help her laughs at him and says }® 
is only playing. 


On Duty. 


But the man who is serving can ill afford the time 
and trouble, for although four hours every day see™® 
little enough, especially when it is remembered that 
few are called to duty every twenty-four, hou! 
the actual time may be half as much again, as each 
man has to report at the police station and march 
off with his squad to relieve the previous one, whos? 
members then return home. 

It is not easy for the man of regular habits, acc 
tomed to a full night’s sleep, to get up for duty at 
two in the morning. It ruins his night, for he ©4” 
have little sleep beforehand, and when he retur® 
home it is time for breakfast and work. Then it 
quite a sacrifice for the man used to rushing about 
in taxis and buses to proceed to his beat at 10 p-™” 
with the prospect of a long walk home somewher@ 
about three in the small hours. 


Sergeants and Inspectors. 


The sergeants, too, are on duty for six hours at 
a stretch. They call the roll of each squad at tb° 
police station, see that the men have their whistle® 
and truncheons, place them on their beats, 4" 
march off with them. Having posted their me” 
they visit them all in turn, and there is not muC 
leisure for them before the next squad comes on duty 
and the same work has to be performed all over 
again. 

The inspectors of the force are fewer in numbe" 
and therefore liable to longer hours of duty. They 
wear a red band on their right arms, and it is the! 
duty to receive reports from the sergeants, look 
into complaints, keep a list of those ready to 
emergency duty and of defaulters, carry out the 
organization, and be present when the men come 
on duty in order to book their next spell. TheY 
also make the rounds at irregular times in order ia 
see that there is no slackness and that all are alert. 


Through the Night. 


And if the constable is to be efficient he must 
really be alert. In the dark it is surprising OW 


B 
utchery at the rear is here illustrated. The egrets of beef for the troops employs hundreds of butchers, 


who work in the open air. 

Peo 

Sou, le .“pparently spring up from nowhere. Not a 

ae Sight ; a momentary glance round and then 

be gq’) 2 man approaching from what seemed to 
deserted spot. 

Stat; y at night at a reservoir, a factory, or a power- 


*specj on the edge of the country is no sinecure, 
there * y if it is pouring rain. At a reservoir 
Up _,.°> the cheerful thought that one is standing 


hea, ewinst the skyline, while a man hidden in the 
tates elow can easily throw something if he medi- 
Mischief, 

of  ~. being accustomed to the well-lighted streets 
and ; °wn, it seems very dark in the open country, 
Natural not surprising that inoffensive cows, which 
by , ..¥ ignore challenges, have been overwhelmed 
Cheo Sudden attack from a strongly-wielded trun- 
Mor, 1OUgh it is doubttul if the animal has been 
Wate “stonished than the constable. Then the 
times “ppling against the side of the reservoir some- 
While Sounds Suspiciously hke a muffled footstep, 
© cough of a sheep is positively uncanny. 


To 

a Dark to Dawn. 
Sary ts Post where continuous alertness is not neces- 
On me Certainly hangs heavily, but duty at night 


Cloge a approached by hidden turnings means 
€ntion if the work 1s to be done properly, 


ur photograph was taken in the French lines. 


and it is astonishing how quickly the spell goes— 
that is, all except the last twenty or thirty minutes, 
which drag. One glances at the watch and strains 
into the darkness looking for the approaching relief, 
listening for the sound of regular footfalls. 

When one thinks of the fighting over the Channel, 
the work of the special constable seems very com- 
monplace; but at least most of us have the satis- 
faction of knowing we are doing all in our power. 
And we do it all for nothing; no, not for nothing, 
but for the greatest prize of all—the safety, honour, 
and welfare of our beloved Britain. 


Our Cover Illustration. 

Our front cover illustration this week pictures a 
now historic incident during the crossing of the 
Aisne by British troops on the morning of Sep- 
tember 13, 1914. On the right, the cavalry and 
1st Division found a passage by means of the canal 
which crosses the river on an aqueduct. On the 
left the 5th Infantry Division found a destroyed 
bridge with a single remaining girder unsubmerged. 
Across this they swarmed in single file, undeterred 
by the hot shell fire of the enemy. Our artist repre- 
sents the scene at the moment when the men were 
threading the narrow path across the river. 
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The futile rebellion fomented by German gold in South Africa has been completely stamped out. 
who crushed the rebels are here seen leaving Johannesburg for the front. 
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THE WAR BOOTY SERVICE. 


of the German Army, the existence of which 

has been revealed recently by the French 
newspaper Le Temps. A manufacturer in the north 
of France, who had had to flee before the German 
invasion, was able to get some information about 
his property and home, thanks to the courage of 
two of his employees who succeeded in crossing the 
German lines. Not an ounce of raw material had 
been left in his factory, not a single piece of furni- 
ture in his house; but this had not been the work of 
common plunderers. After the main body of the 
invading army had left the town, troops belonging 
to the various services of the rear had arrived. 
Amongst them was an odd detachment, including 
many civilians. These were the men of the “ War 
Booty Service.’’ 

The officer in command—an old officer on the retired 
list—took care to inform the French inhabitants that 
he was directed to seize and send over to Germany any 
stuff that could be used by the German Army or by 
German industry. But his mission was also to procure, 
by all means in his power, money for his Government. 
Accordingly, the house of the manufacturer was 
emptied of all the valuable furniture it contained. 
Seemingly the French people who witnessed the 


—* UCH is the title of a hitherto unknown branch 


: a He 
‘“removal’”’ failed to realize how it could affect ie 
balance of the Imperial Budget, for the old oe 


proceeded to give a justification of his act. 


ue : se imply 
are not plundering,’ said he; we are sim 
working for the State. All these things will be The 
to Berlin and sold by the public auctioneer. a 


money will go straight to the Treasury. A® 
very wise and far-seeing method it is, Many 
Berliner, who could spare no money to subscribe © 
our National War Loan, will show his banknote 
readily enough to purchase precious things at 4 lo Fr 
price. A desk of rosewood or a table of lemon-tt@ 
wood will always tempt a collector. And the opera 
tion is a first-rate one for the State, which will po" 
have to reimburse the money later on, or tO p? 
interest in the meantime.”’ , 

We already knew that during the.German occups 
tion of St. Dié, Lunéville, and other towns in 
Vosges, German officers’ wives, who had- been calle 
from Alsace-Lorraine and Baden, lost no tim¢, F 
conveying to places of safety, across the frontie” 
the most precious belongings of those inhabita? 
who had fled before the bombardment. That W*” 
however, mere individual looting. The Germ4 
Government has now undertaken the business, # 
has organized a definite ‘‘ War Booty Service.” 


a 
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Both these novel agents of war have already proved of in- 
estimable value for scouting purposes. The motor cyclist is 
handing a dispatch to an airman. 
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A Belgian aviation camp, with motor cyclist dispatch riders. 


THE WAR WEEK BY WEEK. 


By Sir Edward Parrott. 


The Accumulation of Advantages. 


NE need not be unduly optimistic to perceive 
Or the Allies enter upon the task of 1915 

with a very real accumulation of advantages. 
After well-nigh five months of war, we possess that 
necessary preliminary to victory, the initiative—the 
power to force the enemy to conform to our move- 
ments, and to subordinate his plans to ours. He must 
of necessity grow weaker every hour, both in the 
numbers and in the quality of his fighting men ; we 
are constantly increasing in numbers and resources. 
The French are engaged in a vigorous and so far 
successful offensive in Alsace, and a new British 
army of good physique and excellent moral will 
take the field in February. It is now clear to all 
that though the Germans may make a long and 
desperate resistance, they cannot prevail in the 
western theatre of war. In the east the enemy is 
similarly contained, and here, too, new accretions 
of strength are being hurled against a baffled and 
disappointed foe. The Russians are even now knock- 
ing at the door of Silesia; the oft-beaten Austro- 
Hungarian armies can make no effective resistance, 
and Galicia and Bukovina are no longer in their 
possession, while Serbia has rid herself of her invader. 
Internal discord grows daily in the Dual Monarchy ; 
Rumania is preparing to strike her blow against the 
Teuton ; and Italy will probably join the Allies in 
the spring. The Turkish diversion in the Caucasus 
has come to hopeless grief, and henceforward the 
Sultan is likely to prove a millstone round the neck 
of the Kaiser. The silent pressure of the British 
Navy is daily tightening its grip about the Teutonic 
neck. Herr Ballin, the chief of the Hamburg- 
Amerika line, frankly confesses that Germany’s over- 
seas trade has ceased, and we read that the populace 
is constantly being exhorted to eat war bread, and 
practise the strictest frugality in view of the starva- 
tion times which are almost within sight. Admiral 
Tirpitz’s desperate threat. to.submarine the merchant 


0 
shipping of the Allies is another clear testimoPY ie 
the effectiveness of the British blockade. oy 
American protest, which was hailed in Germ? yy 
as a spoke in our wheel, was presented in a frie? 
spirit, and has been answered in the same fashi0™ 


The Loss of the Formidable. ppe 
Though the omens are everywhere propitious pe 
New Year opened with a British disaster. pe 


Formidable, a pre-Dreadnought battleship of the 
Bulwark class, went down at about 2.30 08 of 
morning of January 1, with a loss of some 600 offic 
and men. In announcing the disaster, the Admil® i 
was unable to say whether she succumbed tO * 9? 
or to submarine attack, but Lord Crewe in the F° Pz 
of Lords has since declared that the ship w@° off 
pedoed. The presence of an enemy submarine the 
the south coast of Devon is disconcerting, a” in 
fact that the vessel operated successfully dur at 
night and in a heavy sea is another tribute t? ao 
high degree of technical skill to which the Get 4, 
commanders of under-water craft have atta!® is 
“ As a rule,” says Mr. Archibald Hurd, “ spe® pot 
an effective defence against submarines, but « git 
always. The under-water vessels may simply nly 
down’ at some point in a traffic way and patl©, <0 
wait until a passing ship comes on her ‘sight iy 
to speak, and then discharge her torpedo. It mye 
be that this is what happened in the case of ust 
Formidable ; suddenly 300 lbs. of T.N.T. was ee 
into her by a foe waiting for her to pass.”’ A?°")pe 
naval expert, Mr. F. T. Jane, remarks that ef” 
German torpedoes appear to carry a far more P hie 
ful and violent warhead than any used by the ¢ ess 
It has been noticed that while British ships suc aly 
fully attacked by German torpedoes have sunk SW 2 
after a terrific explosion, German ships si™ Ay, 
attacked by us have gone down in a leisurely fas 4d 
and from this Mr. Jane infers that Germany i$ # pe 
of the world in the matter of high explosives: ,j4- 
also Suggests that the Germars may be using 
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Mina tick is practically an eight-inch gun in 
= ure. On contact it does not explode in the 
into A way, but discharges a high explosive shell 
€ interior of the object vessel. 

British | 
.” loss of the battleship is no great matter; she 
t ‘irteen years old, and was not fit to fight in 
Ba line. What matters is the loss of six hun- 
impro ughly-trained and gallant sailors. You can 
ie: a soldier in six months, but years are 
It j, ;Y for the training of a modern bluejacket. 
Shipg ie this point of view that the destruction of 
Poviaes” as the Formidable is serious. The men were 
USelege with safety collars, but they were probably 
S eee the heavy sea. Several of the boats were 
try, ‘" while being launched, and it is probably 
4S one of the survivors declared, that had the 
hay fen calm the greater part of the crew might 
: fen saved. The men met their fate with all 
tragig; altering calmness which is the proudest 
Men 0 Of the British Navy. One of the saved 
brig “lls us that he last saw the captain on the 
besida’ Calmly smoking a cigarette, with his terrier 
°rders im. “Captain Loxley,” he says, ‘ gave his 
as tho, Calmly and coolly, cool as a cucumber, just 
down ‘gh the ship was riding in harbour with anchor 
Mey . _The last words I heard him say were, ‘ Steady, 
Be Ti all right! No panic, men. Keep cool ! 
Signals ish !’”* The battleship went down with her 
to " flashing to the last, and warning her consort 
fat, P Clear, in order to save herself from a like 
By ‘es fine piece of rescue work was done by the 
Shelt, ™ trawler, Providence, which was running for 
leg. when an open cutter was sighted under her 
‘n Spite €re were but four hands on the smack, yet, 
Sixty _e; Of tremendous difficulties, two officers and 
The = men were snatched from the waves. 
hours ad battled with the furious sea for twelve 
Petisheg 7 some of the more scantily clad had 
Mana ed of exhaustion. A pinnace with sixty men 
Case te, to run ashore at Lyme Regis; but in this 
Pitiles. ©, Some of the crew had succumbed to the 
brave Cold of the winter storm. “ Toll for the 

’ “Xe brave that are no more.” 


e q 
Cardinal Patriot. 


: °f her martyrdom Belgium emerged grandly 
ai line world, outside the Teutonic League, 
hi end ribute of unstinted admiration to King 
IS gj now a prince of the Church stands by 
an exhortation to patriotism and endur- 
Must reverberate through the Catholic 
in tTal lett Soul-stirring effect. Cardinal Mercier’s 
ne ®Nguish €r is the outburst of a patriot soul crying 
deg ee Ota perceiving light in the darkness, and 

ounce 8 the resurgam that the Almighty will 
ayeum, ag His own good time. “God will save 
¥, tr y brothers ; we cannot doubt it. Let us 
Db, » “1€ tS Saving her. ... Is there a single 
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patriot who does not feel that glory has come to 
Belgium ? Which of us would have the courage to 
tear out the last page of our history ? Which of us 
can look without pride on the splendour of the glory 
that our murdered country has won?’ Then the 
cardinal proceeds to point out that the German 
invader has no legitimate authority in the kingdom 
which he temporarily occupies; that the sole legiti- 
mate power in Belgium resides in the King, the 
Government, and the representatives of the nation. 
It is this passage which has aroused the anger of the 
Germans. They have denied that they placed the 
cardinal under arrest for this pronouncement, and 
have declared that the incident is closed. It is by 
no means closed, for we have here one of the most 


a a a 
Cardinal Mercier, Archbishop of Malines, who, it is 
reported, has been arrested, and is being held a 

prisoner by the Germans. 


damning indictments against the fury of the oppres- 
sor ever uttered by the tongue of man. Some have 
doubted the reports of German barbarities in Belgium 
as being too terrible for belief. Let them but read 
the cardinal’s letter, and they will doubt no longer. 
What will be the effect of it on the Catholics of South 
Germany, of Austria, of Italy and Switzerland, of 
Ireland and Irish-America? The pastoral will be 
read in a myriad churches in two continents, and will 
carry conviction where the asseverations of secular 
potentates and diplomats are of no avail. Right will 
conquer after all. 
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